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46 Original Poetry. [May, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Sir, 

If the following trifles should he thought tolerable enough 
to appear in your Journal, their insertion would gratify the 
author. 

When once the Rhodian artist strove 

To paint the smiling Queen of Love, 

From every diff'renit clime he drew 

Its fairest form, its brightest hue ; 

And rifled all the charms- of earth, 

To deck his fair of heavenly birth. 

He found the form majestick, grand, 

That awe inspir'd and spoke command, 

Where Rome's proud tow'rs their shadows throw 

On Tiber's dusky wave below. 

And next from Persia's highbred dame, 

That figure's airy lightness came, 

Which seemed above the earth to sweep, 

As swallows skim along the deep. 

From Europe came that dazzling skin, 

So spotless white, so pure, so thin, 

That every vein was seen to flow, 

Like streams of blue, through fields of snow. 

Her features bloom Circassia lent, 

So soft a tint, so nicely blent, 

It almost seemed the tender die 

Across her cheek would come and fly, 

As in the hour of placid rest 

The breezes play on ocean's breast. 

Her lips of rosy hue were drawn 

From India's daughters of the dawn. 

Love, Love o'er all her features stole, 

And' Athens gave her eye a soul ; 

But never yet from earthly fair 

Th' expression came that hover'd there. 

The signs of feeling round were thrown, 

That never mortal breast could own. 

It seemed the light of heavenly flame, 

Divine it was, from heaven it came ; 

The task complete, the picture done, 

The admirer saw combin'd in one, 

And shown in brighter colours there, 

The beauties of a thousand fair. 
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So perfect then the work appears, 
To ask a life of labour'd years ; 
But had he sought in days of ours 
To gather beauty's fairest flowers, 
!Not now he had been forc'd to stray, 
Through distant climes a devious way, 
In thee ******** might he find 
Each charm of form and soul combin'd, 
In union soft by nature's band 
Which he had sought in every land. 
And perfect had before him seen 
The image of the Cyprian queen. 



C. G. M. 



The Elm and the Fine. 



As the elm and the grapevine together are bound, 
And in union their branches entwine ; 

The vine in the elm a supporter has found 
And the elm is adorn'd by the vine. 

So should Pleasure and Virtue together unite, 
Through the scenes of this wild world to roam: 

Each finds in the other a source of delight, 
And together how blessed a home. 

If the vine unprotected be suffered to spread, 
And at random its branches to shape ; 

Its blossoms are ntpp'd by the shade of its bed, 
And worthless and sour is the grape. 

And pleasure, if sent out to wander alone, 

Wherever wild fancy may suit ; 
Its loveliness all in a moment is gone, 

And bitter, oh bitter the fruit. 

The elm how ungracious and rough does it seem, 

When single it stands on the pLin j 
And virtue but little inviting we deem, 

If pleasure be not in her train. 

But when pleasure and virtue together combine, 

In union unbroken to meet; 
Like the rich luscious grape of the elm and the vine. 

The fruit is deliriously sweet. 

C. G. M, 



